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MEMOIRS formances in English plays, his energy 
OF ESTABLISHED FAVORITES. and tact frequently placing him before 
fia. 32. the public in the principal tragedy 


JOSEPH HUDSON KIRBY parts, within a week after the arrival 


of the plays in that country. Among 

Twis gentleman, who has for the | his best performances are Claude Mel- 
last few months created no ordinary | nofte, in Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s 
excitement in the theatrical world, | ‘‘ Lady of Lyons,” Richlieu, Huon, in 
was born (of English parents, in New | Sheridan Knowles’s “ Love,” and the 
York,) on the 3rd of April, 1819. | chief characters in the plays of Shaks- 
His first appearance upon the stage | peare. In plays peculiarly his own, 
was at the celebrated Richmond Hill | he has also gained a very lofty esti- 
Theatre, now Tivoli Gardens, New | mation, Among these are an adapta- 
York, in the characier of Young | tion of “ Timon of Athens,” “ Deme- 
Norval, which gave promise of future trius,” “the Shoemaker of Toulouse,” 
excellence. This was at the age of | “ The Six Degrees of Crime,” “ Bru- 
sixteen: since that period his whole | ges of Paris,” and “ The Carpenter of 
soul has been in his vocation, and his | Rouen,”’ His own hand appears to 
application, added to the exertion of | have been freely exercised upon the 
talents of alofty order, has placed him | two last-named productions, which 
upon that eminence which he now | are taken from the French. 


holds. It was in Boston, the Athens Mr. Kirby is about five feet ten 
of America, where he first excited | inches in height, of remarkably fine 
attention in the United States, by per- | proportions, and possesses a very ex- 
forming the chief characters in almost | pressive face, regular in its features, 
every line of business. Havingtermi- | His hair is light and his eyes. dark 


nated his engagement at the National | blue. No man, probably, better un- 
Theatre, in that city, about five years | derstands the minutize of his art; and 
ago, he proceeded to New York, | we have heard a distinguished actor 
where. he.was immediately sought by | say that a single look of his was worth 
the principal managers of that com- | a guinea, It is certain that his eyes 
mercial emporium. While there, he | are made use of to no little purpose 
gained numerous laurels for his per- | in whateverhe undertakes; and while 
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he is upon the stage, the illusion of 
the character is never lost. His 
voice is melodious and powerful, and 
hiswmethod of modulation is natural 
and unrestrained. He has been ac- 
cused of descending to rant, but having 
seen him in every character which he 
has personated since he has been in 
London, we are forced to observe 
that we think the charge unjustified. 
It is seldom that we have seen an 
artist so full of repose—his style is 
borrowed directly from nature. We 
have heard it said that Mr. Kirby 
cannot perform in Shakspeare’s cha- 
racters with effect—this is ridiculous. 
It may be that his judges are biased 
in favour of some favorite, whom they 
have seen in such parts, but the writer 
of this article never yet could under- 
stand how it can be more difficult to 
enact Macbeth, Othello, and the like, 
than such characters as belong to 
other dramatists. It is the cant of 
criticism to utter such nonsense, and 
the sooner it is exploded the better. 
Shakspeare is easier to be understood, 
and interprets his own works better 
than any of our modern writers. Mr. 
Kirby’s Hamlet will answer all such 
captious criticism (?) heaven save the 
mark ! 

Since Mr. Kirby arrived in London, 
where he first made his debut at the 
Olympic Theatre, in Richard the 
Third, he has performed at the Surrey 
Theatre, Victoria, and Queen’s, and 
is now at the Olympic, where he is 
nightly called before the curtain to 
receive the congratulations of his au- 
ditors. Latterly some little displea- 
sure has arisen in the minds of a few 
against him for not performing at a 
charity benefit at the Pavilion Theatre, 
for less than his terms. The fact is 
that this charge is unfounded, Mr. 
Kirby never having been applied to 
by the Committee. Besides, if it 
were true, Mr. Kirby has a perfect 
right to conduct his business and his 
charity (and there is no one more 
generous) in his own way. 

Mr. Kirby, for the last five years, 
has been performing Star Engage- 
ments, which necessarily must have 
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allowed him little repose—travelling 
every year, as he diil, several: thou- 
sand miles from one end af the West- 
ern continent to the other; we have 
no doubt that any htile crudeness in 
his performances is to be attributed 
to this; and from what he does do, it 
may be argued that he might do much 
more with study and quiet. -We hope 
soon to witness his personation of the 
characters in the original tragedies, 
which he has purchased. If we mis- 
take not, they will add materially to 
his fame. 

Having now completed our brief 
sketch, it becomes us to state, in justice 
to this distinguished actor, the treat- 
ment he received while at the Victoria 
Theatre was such as could not well 
have been brooked by the most callous 
stoc, and ona review of the whole 
case, we are not surprised that Mr. 
Kirby took the course which he adop- 
ted—particularly after Mr. Osbal- 
diston had endeavoured to make Mr. 
Airby a party to his quarrel with the 
management of the Surrey Theatre, at 
which Mr. Kirby was not engaged, 
his letters to the management of that 
establishment never having been an- 
swered, although Mr. K. frequently 
wrote to know upon what terms he 
was to return there. 

In conclusion, we trust that the 
merits of this gentleman, in his warm- 
heartedness and generosity of dispo- 
sition, his cordiality to our English 
actors when he has met them on “ the 
other side of the pond,” will give him 
a claim to our warmest hospitality and 
kindest consideration. — His talents 
will do the rest. 

We are indebted to a literary gentleman, 
from America, who has favoured us with 
the above Memoir, aud knowing his great 
respectability and standing in society, we 


vouch for its correctness. Epiror. 





THEATRES. 


Covent Garpen.—-The greatest 
activity prevails in every department 
of this Establishment. The panto- 
mime is under weigh. A new candi- 
date for the honours of clownship, 
yclept Marsh, will appear. Miss 
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Marshall is the Columbine, Mr. 
Frampton the Harlequin, and ‘fom 
Blanéhard Pantaloon, Mr. Vanden- 
hotk and his daugdtar are engaged, 
Mrs. Seymour (formerly Miss Allison) 
James Vining, Hield, Gomersal, jun., 
Braid (from the Adelphi) Miss Ha- 
milton (of the Victoria), and Miss 
Fitzjames (from the Strand) are amid 
the engagements. A numerous and 
effective chorus has been secured. 
Miss Cushnie from the United States, 
is in treaty. Mer. Gustavus Brooke 
and young Betty have been spoken of, 
but it does not appear very likely that 
either will appear. A new tragedy, 
the subject from the History of Greece, 
is accepted, in which Mr. Vandenhoft 
is to represent the hero. The ma- 
nagement is engaging a ballet com- 
pany, and a negociation is spoken of 
with the troop of Franconi, the French 
Ducrow. Mr. Sterling is stage mana- 
ger, Mr, Ryan prompter. ‘The pan- 
tomime is by Mr. Nelson Lee. 
Drury Lane.—Who, it may be 
asked, is the ‘‘ Daughter of St. 
Mark?” Whence comes she? What 
land gives her birth?—We find no 
such person on record in scriptural 
history. Is she by chance an offspring 
of the famed ‘“ Wandering Jew,” 
abandoned on our hospitable shores, 
and adopted by Mr. Bunn, who intro- 
duced her to the world, clothed in 
gorgeous apparel, as one of his own 
children. The father of the child is 
Mr. Balfe, and has been created out 
of his inventive genius; his musical 
brain has tutored the harmonies of her 
voice, and enriched her with melodies 
of worth and sterling character.— 
Stay! she owns a double father,— 
another parent steps forward to claim 
the child.—Another knotty case for a 
wise and sapient king—but where 
shall we look for a Solomon? We 
will therefore at once cut the question, 
and simply state that two busy, bust- 
ling B’s, have together flown in amity 
and friendship—one to cull melodies 
and humming tunes, the other to 
gather sweets of poetry with the dust 
froin off the archives of history, so as 
to 'gain a productive harvest for the 





hive. And an excellent dramatic and 
musical work has been created by the 
united energies of the two B’s—au- 
thor and composer. Let them both 
share the applause so lavishingly be- 
stowed—let them both claim credit 
for their united success. The musi- 
cian for his skill in the invention of 
original, bold, startling, and effective 
harmonies,—the author for dramatic 
interest, poetic diction, and easy flow 
of language. In another capacity too, 
the author has yet to receivé another 
tribute of praise--a tribute frankly, 
freely offered for the manner in which 
the said ** Daughter of St. Mark,” 
has been brought out. Who can de- 
scribe the beauty and correctness of 
her numerous dresses, the elegance 
and costliness of her appointments, 
the grandeur and striking effect of her 
entrance into the city of her husband, 
a king—her father putting a crown 
upon her brow, with a sceptre in her 
hand, and clothing her with such at- 
tributes of regal splendour, that mock 
the late public entry of Queen Vic- 
toria into the City—not of Cyprus— 
but of London, We will confess that 
this is a strange critique of an opera, 
that there is no story given of the 
libretto, no ideas of the music, no 
praise of the performers. Can we 
gild refined gold? Can we add to 
the well-earned compliments so nu- 
merously given by our contempora- 
ries? Can any faint praise of ours 
add one iota of the success that has 
been so fairly earned by the manage- 
ment for the infinite spirit displayed 
in the production of this opera, now 
nightly played before crowded au~- 
diences, who reward lessee, composer, 
singers, and scene-painters, for the 
splendour, music, talent, and colour- 
ing which are laid before their eyes. 
Sufficient for us is it to say, that the 
plot of the opera is very interest- 
ing, offering in the first two acts ex- 
cellent dramatic situations, to which 
the composer has added music of a 
high excellence, increasing his fame 
asa musician. If he has displayed a 
paucity of those jems of melody which 
have made his former works so popu- 
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lar, and obtained immense sales from | 


the music shops (not a criterion of 
profit to the composer), he has as- 
sumed a bolder and firmer ground, 
and has written more for fame, impe- 
rishable—and not for popularity, fickle 
and uncertain. There is music how- 
ever in it, that will please the “mil- 
lion” —two ballads of exquisite charm, 
both as regards the tone of the words 
and the tune of the melody. The 
one is entrusted to Borrani, who re- 
ceives a well-merited encore every 
night—the other, a flowing and heart- 
exciting ballad, is sung by Harrison, 
who breathes into the melody strains 
of tenderness and feeling, and pours 
his whole soul into the composition. 
The finale to the Ist Act is very 
grand—-but Miss Rainforth lacks 
power and dignity. The situation is 
one full of passion, and Borrani’s act- 
ing and singing in this Act are of in- 
finite service to the carrying out of 
the design contemplated by the com- 
poser. The 2nd Act contains many 
beauties; the duett between Harri- 
son and Miss Rainforth being one of 
the most dramatic pieces of music 
that we have ever listened to. In 
this Act occurs the scene of the 
Queen’s public entry into Cyprus.— 
This scene for grandeur, for truth, for 
brilliancy, has no parallel upon the 
stage, and should be seen to be ap- 
preciated. An immense staircase, 
from the very height of the stage, de- 
scends about midway; then a huge 
gallery, forming the balcony of a 
massive arch, branches on both sides, 
forming two other staircases, one on 
either side, down which pour an end- 
less stream of knights, warriors, 
pages, banner-bearers, ladies, and all 
the paraphernalia of rank. On the 
stage below, the popular air dancing, 
shouting, hurrying to and fro’ with 
every demonstration of public rejoic- 
ing. Through the arches of the 
glittering gateway the shipping is 
seen conveying the Queen. The 
scene then is at its very climax; and 
so great is the illusion, that loyal 
hearts like ours are fairly cheated to 
join in the mock cheers which greet 





the stage-queen on her first introduc- 
tion to her joyful subjects, 

Haymarkev.—A new faree by 
Mr. Morton, bearing the . absorbing 
cognomen of ** Young England,” was 
produced on Saturday last... It turns 
on the misfortunes of Mr. Parley, 
played by Buckstone, who uncon- 
sciously becomes the unwilling pro- 
tector of a little innocent, and of course 
gets into all manner of scrapes and 
difficulties. The farce is far from 
original, and many of the situations 
very ridiculous. The excellent act- 
ing of Buckstone brought the curtain 
down with laughter and applause. 

Lyceum.—A new drama by Mr. 
Fitzball, supported by the principal 
portion of the company, is playing at 
this theatre. Composed of Mr. F.’s 
usual materials, it is not exactly the 
quality of entertainment that should 
be provided at whole prices, for an 
audience paying the same entrance 
money as at the Princess’s Where 
the prices are high, an amusement in 
the same ratio should be provided. 
The elements of the drama are, two 
young ladies, lively and _ pathetic, 
(Mrs. Keeley and Miss Fortescue) 
two lovers, Keeley and Craven, and a 
villain, designing, cruel, revengeful, 
and repentant, played by Vining. 
Great praise is due to the performers. 

Saprer’s Wi1is.—The tragedy of 
Macbeth has been played three nights 
this week,—it is much better done 
than on the former occasion, although 
there is little difference in the casting 
of the characters, except in some of 
the minor ones. The actors gener- 
ally seem up in their parts, and the 
play throughout is very creditably 
done, considering the difficulty of 
getting up the most splendid play of 
the immortal bard. 

We wonder whether a person is to 
be found in this part of the metropolis, 
that could undertake the cleaning of 
the chandeliers,—if they would apply 
to the manager, he perhaps would 
give them a job. 

Srranp.—We were much pleased 
to find this abode of laughter and 
merriment so very full on Monday, 
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the oceasion of the benefit of the spi- 
rited lessee. | Mr. Roberts is a gen. 
tleman deserving ‘the greatest respect 
from every person connected with the 
profession. He took the theatre at a 
tame when affairs were in a melan- 
choly state, when every actor engaged 
was in a position sans engagement, 
sans salary; since that time every 
department in the theatre has been 
filled in a manner that has thoroughly 
satisfied every body, and no expense 
has been spared to make the enter- 
tainments attractive. 


The English Performances 
In PARIS. 








Dear Sir,—-News have just arrived 
here of Mr. Macready’s unfortunate 
accident, and Mr. Mitchell has issued 


a circular postponing the first repre- | 


sentation till Monday, the 9th of 
December. 
Yours, &c. Putter Dumas. 





In consequence of this announce- 
ment we are reluctantly compelled to 
inform our readers that the first letter 
by Phillippe Dumas, written exclu- 
sively for this publication, on the 
English Shaksperians in Paris, is de- 
ferred until Saturday, December 14, 
when it will positively appear. 


Countrp Theatres, 


Corx. — We would recommend 
those who love a laugh to visit the 
theatre, and see Mr. Harpur. His 
** Stage-struck Nigger” is alone suffi- 
cient to cure a man of the blue devils. 
Captain Harvey Tuckett’s Fallstaff 
is better, more oily than before. The 
artificial paunch must be long worn 
before the true spirit of old, lying, 
swaggering, blustering Jack is caught, 
or can be expressed. But the Cap- 
tain goes on a pace, and we cordially 
say—may he go on and prosper. 

Giascow.—Mr. Calcraft is lead- 
ing the business here, his King Lear 
is arespectable performance, but he 
is too boisterous throughout. With 
the elder Kean, in our recollection in 








this character, he falls very short. 
Miss Rosa Saker, as Cordelia, was 
pathctie, and elicited frequent and well 
merited applause. 

Devonport. — There is a good 
business doing here, comedies seem 
to take the lead. Mr. Doel is the 
low comedian, and is winning golden 
opinions. Mrs, Hartell is a clever 
actress, a pretty singer, and very 
useful. 

Dersy.—Mr. J. F. Saville has just 
opened here with a good company. 
The theatre has been newly deco- 
rated and Mr. W. Battie has painted 
some beautiful scenery. Miss Kate 
Saville is the principal actress. 

Surewsspury.—On Monday night 
the “ Hunchback,” one of the most 
natural creations of the fancy of Sheri- 
dan Knowles, was played, followed by 
the farce of “ ‘Teddy the Tiler.” Julia 
was performed by Miss Lewis, she 
was perfect in the part—read it well, 
but without the slightest approach to 
passion — the voice maintaimed one 
gentle tone, unruffled by the change 
of circumstances in the play ; in fact, 
there was as little acting in the matter 
as a lady reading a play quietly by 
her own fireside, would display, Mr. 
J. W. Benson, in one or two passages, 
did justice to Master Walter; as a 
whole it was anything but a good per- 
formance. 

Bricuton.—Mr. Hamilton, the 
popular Irish comediam, after havi 
reaped a large stock of laurels, a 
picked up a corresponding amount of 
tin, amongst his countrymen, in the 
“ beautiful city of Cork,” has renewed 
his engagement at Brighton, where he 
will again perform in all those Hiber- 
nian characters in which he acquired 
so much popularity during his last 
visit to that town. 

Newcastize.—It could hardly be 
imagined that this rough-and-ready. 
agglomeration of bricks and mortar, 
and plain deal boards, could have so 
soon assumed the prestige of fashion 
which is only due to establishments 
of longer standing and greater archi- 
tectural beauty and pretensions. The 
play on the occasion was “ Rich and 
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Poor,” or a Touch at the Times; with | 
the after-piece of the ‘ Momentous | 
Question.” The Polka, —the verita- 
ble Opera Polka—was danced by 
Mesdames Dawson and Hendricke, 
It was beautifully performed, with 
that mingled archness and innocence 
with which two graces—in the ab- 
sence of the third—can invest it. 
People gaze and gaze on the delight- 
ful gyrations of two charming girls, 
and wish that 
‘Like a wave of the sea, they’d do nothing but that.’ 
Huu. —The “ Milliner’s Holiday” 
has proved a decided hit here—the 
Simon Sparkes of Smythson keeping 
the house ina roar of laughter. Last 
avening “Love in a Village,” was 
produced, and received with hearty 
applause. It was followed by the 
interlude of “Quarter Day,” which 
went off with great spirit. ‘The Polka 
is still the favorite dance, and Misses 
Lydia and Thomassin do it justice. 


BEN JONSON’S 
“ MASQUE OF QUEENS.” 








Proressep historians, and _ histori- 
cal novel writers, have so frequently 
depicted James the First as a stupid, 
tasteless pedant, and vulgar-minded 
sensualist, that it may seem somewhat 
apocryphal to assert that for refine- 
ment of manners, regal splendour, and 
elegance of entertainment, the court of 
that monarch more than rivalled that 
ofhis renowned predecessors on the 
English throne.—‘ Glorious Queen 
Bess” —and infinitely surpassed every 
thing of the kind in subsequent reigns. 

We do not dispute that James was 
somewhat of a pedant, but we yet be- 
lieve him to have been, in many 
respects, an accomplished scholar. 
Most certainly the extreme partiality 
evinced by him for the ‘ Masques” of 
“rare Ben Jonson,” is a tolerable 
good proof that James could, at all 
events, amuse himself more rationally 
than in acting Solomon, when “ half 
fuddled.” ‘The British court circle, 
indeed, never shone more brightly 
than during the reign of James the 
First. His Queen, Anne, attracted 





about her all that was talented and 
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truly noble ; and, we repeat, the iglo- 
rious Masques of Jonson are inefhace- 
able monuments of James's apprecia- 
tion of the refined and the beautiful. 
At any rate, the brutal and. blasphe- 
mous orgies of the dissolute sourt of 
Charles the Second, and the profligate 
pleasures of Carlton House, during 
the reign of that parallel royal de- 
bauche, George the Regent,’ and 
George the King,show equally wreteh- 
edly when contrasted with the more 
refined pastimes of James the First. 
Among the royal amusements of 
the court of James, the ‘ masque” 
was the most conspicuous. Poets of 
the first talent—such as Ben Jonson— 
composed the verse of those unique 
and gorgeous entertainments. ‘The 
most eminent votaries of the divine 
Cicilia supplied appropriate music,— 
the greatest artists of the age painted 
the scenes,—and the most graceful 
dancers, and skilful mechanics united 
in adding brillianey to the represen- 
tation of the masque; the flower of 
the nobility did not disdain to appear 
in the several characters,—and Inigo 
Jones did not refuse to furnish the 
historical decorations, although at this 
time he enjoyed the appellation of the 
Vetruvius of Europe. Every attrac- 
tion was brought into play by which 
the charms of the Masque could 
be enhanced. In fact, all that was 
great and noble, all that was grace- 
ful and elegant, ail that was ta- 
lented and eminent, were combined in 
one grand galaxity to give due effect 
to an amusement which may truly be 
denominated “ regal.” In the words 


of Thompson, 

“ Up springs the dance, along the lighted dome, 
Mixed and involved a thousand sprightly ways, 
The glittering court effuses every pomp, 

The cirele deepens, beamed with gaudy robes, 
Tapers and sparkling gems, and radiant eyes, 
Asoft effulgence o’er the palace waves.” 


The Masque was usually divided 
into two parts, one termed the “ main 
masque,’ and the other the “ anti- 
masque. The latter being a burlesque 
digression from the legitimate pro- 
gress of the masque itself, and serving 
the two-fold purpose of enlivening 
the audience, and affording an inge- 
nious respite to the actors engaged in 
the principal scene. 
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The main masque was generally 
presented by the nobility of the court, 
and the anti-masque, by the ‘ king’s 
sérvants’’—as the professional players 
were ealled—or by inferior officers of 
the royal household. Broad humour 
and. buffoonery, were the character's 
ties:of, the anti-masque. For exam- 
ple, in a masque entitled “ The fortu- 
nate Isles,’ Sir Geoffrey Hudson, the 
celebrated Dwarf of Queen Henrietta, 
was introduced as Tom Thumb, being 
drawn from the pocket of the gigantic 
porter, Evans, who personated the 
character of Doctor Rat. 

The subjoined gems of poetry from 
Jonson’s ‘* Masque of Queens,” will 
convey to the reader some idea of 
the beautiful versification, the great 
learning, and the copious dramatic 
invention which were lavished upon 
those favorite and magnificent enter- 
tainments of the British court, in 
* olden times.” 

[To be continued, | 





THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE, 

It is not true that Miss Vincent is of a 
bad temper. It is well known she copies 
Madame Vestris in this respect, who C. 
Matthews says is every thing that can be 
wished for. 

It is not true that Harley sings when a- 
sleep, though he sleeps when he sings in 
the opera of the Bohemian Girl. 

It is not true that Madame Celeste takes 
lessons to corrcct her English, she being 
more proficient in the language than many 
of the actors who she plays with. 

It is not true that the Lord Mayor is to 
play the Clown, in the pantomime at Drury 
Lane, the manager having cast him for Jim 
Crow, which being a dirty part is considered 
more applicable to his abilities as an aetor. 





HEREDITARY FAME. 


T would not wear the costliest gem 
That e’er in lustre shone, 

Could I not claim it as my right, 
Unsullied, as my own. 


Let great men bear their titles rare 
Down to their darksome tomb ; 
I sigh not for their glory bright 
To bask in borrow’d plumes. 


I would not wear the diadem, 
The monarch’s haughty name, 
Had I not traced it dazzling bright 
+ Upon the scroll of fame. 


Let sordid slaves and crafty knaves 
For dead men's honours yearn ; 

Give me but what this good right hand, 
This heart and soul can earn. 











CHIT - CHAT. 


The pantomime at Sadler’s Wells is to be 
on a splendid scale, Mr. C. Montgomery is 
to have the getting of it up, and his brother 
is to write the music. ‘The management 
could not have selected more eflicient 
persons. 





Mr. Macreapy.--We regret exceedingly 
to state that this eminent actor has met with 
an aceident which has prevented him from 
leaving town for Paris, in order to superin- 
tend the necessary preparations for the 
English performances there, which were to 
commence in that capital to-morrow. Mr. 
Macready intended to leave town on Mon- 
day night last by the Dover Railway, and 
had been in the afternoon to the St. Katha- 
rine Docks, for the purpose of superintend- 
ing the examination of his baggage and 
effects, which had arrived there by the 
Quebec, from New York. It was dark when 
he arrived at his residence in Regent's Park, 
and his boxes, which had arrived there be- 
fore him, had, owing to the negligence of the 
servant, or from some other cause, been left 
in the hall. Mr. Macready did not at first 
perceive them. and falling over them, in- 
jured the cap of his knee so much as to be 
obliged to retire to bed, 


New Tueatre.—The New Theatre, 
Shoreditch, is approaching to completion, 
On Thursday the workmen laid down the 
stage, the whole of the framework having 
been made in another part of the premises. 
The ffats and scenery, the seats for the gal- 
lery, pit and boxes, are also complete, and 
have only to be fixed in their respective situ- 
ations, when the decorations and ornamental 
parts will be commenced, so that it is ex- 
pected that the edifice will be open on Box- 
ing-night. 


MENDELSSOHN’S Antigone is to be brought 
out at Covent Garden in a very splendid 
manner, under the direction of Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren, who has engaged a very nume- 
rous chorus, in order to do justice to the 
music, 

A new farce, by Mark Lemon, will shortly 
be produced at the Strand Theatre. 


Braham and his sons have been giving 
musical entertainments at Dublin, with 
great success. 


Do Actors FEEL THE PASSION THEY AF- 
rEct.—By Charles Lamb.— Not long before 
she died I had been discoursing with her on 
the quantity of real present emotion which 
a tragic performer experiences during act- 
ing. I ventured to think, that though in 
the first instance such players must have 
possessed the feelings which they so power- 
fully called up in others, yet by frequent re. 
petition. those feelings must become deaden- 
ed in a great measure, and the performer 
trust to the memory of past emotion rather 
than express a presentone. She indignant- 
ly repelled the notion, that with a truly great 
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tragedian the operation by which such ef- 
fects were produced upon an audience could 
never degrade itself into what was purely 
mechanical, With much delicacy, avoiding 
to instance her se/f-experience, she told me 
that, so long ago as when she used to play 
the part of the Little Son to Miss Porter's 
Isabella (1 think it was), when that impres- 
sive actress has been bending over her in 
some heart-rending colloquy, she has felt 
real hot tears come trickling from her, 
which (to use her powerful expression) have 
perfectly scalded her back. I am not quite 
sure that it was Mrs. Porter; but it was 
some great actress of that day. The name 
is indifferent, but the fact of the scalding 
tears [ most distinctly remember.” 

Sincine By SteEAM.—A remarkable in- 
stance of how much the interests even of 
individuals may be promoted by the rapidity 
and ease of railway travelling, was related 
by Mr. Wilson, the vocalist, at one of his 
concerts lately ; in expressing a hope that 
the railways contemplated would soon be 
in operation, he said, “ You cannot conceive 
how persons situated as I am, are indebted 
to the rapidity of railway communication.” 
He then mentioned that in ten weeks of the 
spring, he had travelled nearly 6,000 miles, 
singing about six times a week. This ave- 
rage was pretty good, bnt the performance 
of one of the weeks was extraordinary. He 
sang in London on Monday evening; Glas- 
gow on Wednesday night and Thursday 
morning; in Edinburgh on Thursday eve- 
ning and Friday morning ; and in Greenock 
and some other places on the remainder of 
the week; and was back again in London, 
singing on the night week that he had left. 

Our old esteemed friend and stage mana- 
ger, Mr. R. Honner, has announced his 
annual benefit for Monday, the 9th of De- 
cember. 

The performance of Isreal in Egypt, on 
Friday last, by the Sacred Harmonic society, 
was attonded by a pretty fullaudieuce. The 
Messiah is advertised for the 13th of De- 
cember. 

The Round, Catch, and Cannon Club 
dined on Saturday, at the Crown and An- 
chor, when several quaint and curious com- 
positions were excellently sung. 

Moncrief has written the pantoniimé, for 
the Garrick Theatre,—the manager was so 
pleased with it he immediately sent Mr. M. 
twelve sovereigns. 





Ho Correspondents. 


——~»> 
M. G.—The petite comedy of Simpson and 
Co. was produced at Drury Lane, 1823. 





THE THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


A Sun.—Miss Novello came out at Drury 
Lane, during Macready’s management, 
January 7, 1843. 

Dramaticus.—Certainly, Macready playe« 
Beverly, in the Gamester, at Drury Lane, 
in 1842. 

A. B.—KRienzi was written by Bulwer, aud 
we produced at Drury Lane, February, 
1836. 


The “ THEATRICAL JOURNAL” sent (post-paid) 
to any part of the Country, at 2s. 6d. per quarter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MADAME. TUSSAUDS, 


’ 
AGNIFICENT ADDITION. 
George L., in the full R of the Thistle ; 
George II. in the Robes of the Garter; George III. 
in those of St. Patrick; the Duke of Kent in those 
of the Bath—being the national) orders of the House 
of Brunswick; the Group in honor of the Duke of 
Wellinggton; the Robes of George the Fourth 
restored to their original beauty; the relics of 
of Napoleon: R. Cobden, Esq.,; Tom Thumb.— 
‘* This exhibition in its present state is one of 
the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds 
with such a variety of objects that it is a matter of 
surprise how so many things could have been 
brought together.”---7'imes. 
MADAME TUSSAUD & SONS’ EXHIBITION 
of WAX-WORK, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Admittance 1s. second Room 6 '.; open from 11 
till 4, and from 7 till 10. Music every evening. 


NO CHARGE FOR ADMISSION. 
ITY CONCERT ROOM, Dz. 
JOHNSON’S TAVERN, Bolt Court, and 
Three King’s Court, Fleet-street. The public is'most 
respectfully informed, that this favérité piace of 
public entertainment is opened every evenlng at 
Eight o’Clock precisely, when a variety of concerted 
pieces, overtures, glees, duets, sentimental and 
comic songs, are performed. Supported by Messrs. 
R. J. Smith, Rennie, Bland, G. Genge, H. Giffin, 
Penniket, Moody,and Hare. Pianist, Mr. Wilson. 
This Room is celebrated for the pureness of its 
Ventilation; although a company of nearly 300 enjoy 
he delight of a cigar nightly, not the least incon- 

yenience is perceivable. 


IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
ove third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
&e. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Insti‘ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!” — Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘* We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplishedin the 
Calligraphic Science.” — The Evening Star. 4 

“Mr. Smanr’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 
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